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Fellow  Citizens  of  Mendon  : — 

Another  year  of  our  schools  having  closed,  it  becomes  my 
duty/under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  to  report 
to  you  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  town. 

There  have  been  employed  during  the  year  twelve  different 
teachers,  viz  :  John  C.  Worcester,  of  Grafton,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Johnson,  of  Milford,  Mrs.  Genieve  E.  Tyl  er,  of  Blackstone, 
W.  Frank  Hayward,  Misses  Flora  Freeman,*  Rosa  F.  George, 
Isabel  C.  Cook,  Mary  A.  Esty,  Ada  L.  Jennison,  Mary  E.  Dud¬ 
ley,  Cora  E.  Gaskill,  and  Sarah  A.  Southwick,  of  Mendon. 

Only  Mr.  Worcester,  Miss  George,  Miss  Cook,  and  Miss  Jenni¬ 
son,  had  charge  of  their  respective  schools  through  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  More  changes  have  therefore  been  made  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  than  has  been  usual,  of  late,  and  yet  in  most 
cases  the  change  could  not  be  well  avoided. 

No  prevailing  sickness  or  epidemic  has  interfered  with  the 
success  of  our  schools,  and  the  season,  certainly  has  not 
been  so  severe  as  to  seriously  prevent  regular  attendance  ;  yet 
on  the  whole  we  think  some  of  the  schools  have  not  main¬ 
tained  the  same  degree  of  usefulness  as  heretofore.  For  the 
lack  of  proper  discipline  the  pupils  have  fallen  into  bad  habits 
and  careless  methods  of  study  and  recitation,  that  will  take  a 
long  time  to  eradicate.  Still  we  are  happy  to  record  that 
more  harmony  and  good  feeling  have  apparently  existed 
between  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  and  less  of  friction  and 
antagonism  between  the  teachers  and  parents,  than  has  some 
times  been  shown.  Some  of  the  causes  of  a  less  prosperous 


*  During  the  Fall  term  she  became  Mrs.  Flora  (Freeman)  Messenger. 
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condition  of  the  schools  will  be  apparent  as  several  matters 
shall  be  alluded  to. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  been  smaller  than  last  year,  while 
others  have  had  a  slight  increase,  yet  the  whole  number  un¬ 
der  instruction  has  been  less- than  any  year  since  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  schools  in  1871.  This  follows  naturally  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  town  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  is  less  than  years  ago. 

All  the  schools,  of  the  lower  grade,  have  had  a  uniform 
length  of  thirty  weeks,  which  is  two  weeks,  each,  more  than 
formerly.  The  committee  were  enabled  to  give  this  addition¬ 
al  number  of  weeks  on  account  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  unexpended  the  previous  year.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  continue  all  our  schools  the  same  length  of  time 
another  year  unless  more  money  is  appropriated,  there  being 
now  only  about  $70.00  in  the  treasury.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  it  very  desirable  that  each  school,  except  the  high, 
should  keep  thirty  weeks  the  coming  year. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  school  registers  have  been  ac¬ 
curately  kept  than  last  year,  but  still  some  of  the  teachers 
have  not  given  correctly  the  average  number  and  the  average 
attendance  of  the  pupils.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about 
this.  All  that  is  required  to  make  the  record  correct  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  care.  If  it  was  kept  for  each  week,  as  several  of  the 
teachers  have  done,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  up 
the  total  for  a  month  ;  and  there  would  be  less  liability  for 
mistakes.  The  teacher  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  No. 
3,  did  not  record  the  statistics  of  the  school  as  the  law  re¬ 
quires,  and  was  not  therefore  entitled  to  her  pay. 

The  monthly  written  examinations  have  been  continued  in 
all  our  schools,  except  the  primary,  during  the  year,  with  good 
results.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  work  of  these  examinations  since  the  first  trial  two  years 
ago.  The  spelling  is  more  correct  and  the  answers  more  de¬ 
finite  and  satisfactory. 

Drawing  seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  most  of  the 


schools.  We  regard  it  as  all  important,  and  calculated  to  in¬ 
terest  the  smallest  scholars ;  and  it  will  also  be  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  adult  years.  The  school  in  the  easterly  part  of 
the  town  has  given  more  attention  to  it  than  any  others.  We 
hope  more  attention  will  be  given  to  it  the  coming  year. 

Teachers.  Several  of  the  teachers  had  never  taught  be¬ 
fore,  and  most  of  them  had  had  no  previous  preparation  for 
the  duties  they  assumed.  Of  course  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  as  much  as  old  teachers,  or  those  who 
had  been  trained  in  our  Normal  Schools  for  their  professional 
work.  We  think,  however,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all 
teachers  will  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves,  by  a  regular  course  of  study,  for  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  responsible  positions  they  can  occupy.  More  and 
more,  each  year,  the  community  are  demanding  better  quali¬ 
fied  instructors,  and  the  state  is  doing  all  it  can  to  provide  for 
the  demand  that  is  made.  Something  more  is  needed  to  make 
good  schools  than  good  houses,  well  furnished  with  the  need¬ 
ed  apparatus,  and  a  generous  expenditure  of  money.  With 
great  truth  has  it  been  said,  “as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.” 
This  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  take  the  pains  to  visit 
the  several  schools.  With  a  good  teacher  almost  any  school 
will  prosper.  But  let  an  indifferent  teacher  succeed  the  good 
one,  and  the  school  will  surely  retrograde.  Hence,  without 
good  teachers  our  schools  will  in  a  measure,  at  least,  be  fail¬ 
ures. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  report  for 

•  * 

the  current  year,  makes  some  wise  suggestions  relative  to 
this  matter,  and  we  wish  his  words  could  be  read  by  all  our 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
He  says,  “  Once  it  was  thought  that  almost  any  one  could 
teach  school,  especially  a  primary  school,  because  the  teacher’s 
work  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  done.  Now  it  is  beginning  to 
be  known  that  one  must  have  had  a  successful  experience,  or 
a  thorough  professional  training,  before  he  can  teach  in  a  sat- 
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isfactory  manner.  *  *  *  To  teach  well,  requires  an  ex¬ 

tensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  faculties  and  of  a  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  based  on  this  knowledge.”  In  another  connection  he 
says,  “  We  are  yet  hardly  aware  in  this  country  of  how  much 
consequence  it  is  to  the  future  progress  of  the  child  that  he 
be  permitted,  from  the  first,  to  grow  up  in  the  presence  of 
wise  and  good  instructors.”  He  places  among  “the  requi¬ 
sites  of  a  good  teacher,  a  cultivated  mind,  an  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things,  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  that  control 
the  faculties  in  their  efforts  after  truth  and  strength,  special 
training,  a  successful  experience  and  unlimited  enthusiasm.” 
In  order  to  “  teach  useful  knowledge  and  train  the  children 
into  good  citizens  and  good  persons,”  he  says  the  teacher 
“  must  understand  the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  be  master 
of  the  branches  of  learning  which  utility  and  human  develop¬ 
ment  require  to  be  taught.”  All  this  cannot  be  acquired  with¬ 
out  a  preparation  such  as  few  of  our  teachers  have  had.  Yet 
our  schools  are  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  many  others. 
One  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  recently 
visited  many  of  the  schools  in  the  state  says,  “  Some  [teach¬ 
ers]  are  keeping  school  without  training  or  experience,  or 
knowledge.  They  are  seeking  to  teach  what  they  do  not 
know,  to  explain  what  they  do  not  understand,  to  guide  when 
they  do  not  know  the  way ;  and  if  the  pupil  can  repeat  the 
words  of  the  book,  or  will  assent  to  the  statement  of  the 
teacher,  the  teacher  is  too  often  satisfied.” 

We  allude  to  this  matter  with  no  spirit  of  fault  finding  with 
our  teachers.  We  must  take  such  teachers  as  we  can  get  for 
the  money  we  pay.  They  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected 
for  the  wages  they  receive,  and  some  of  them  much  better. 
Until  greater  inducements  are  offered  them  we  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  they  will  spend  much  time  and  money  in  preparing  for 
their  work.  Still  we  believe  that  all  who  intend  to  be  teach¬ 
ers  should  take  a  course  of  study  at  our  Normal  Schools,  and 
then,  even  if  they  never  become  public  instructors,  they  will 
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be  all  the  better  fitted  for  training  up  their  own  children  in 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  that  our  present  method 
of  hiring  teachers  seems  to  me  to  be  very  arbitrary  and  un- 
business  like,  and  manifestly  unjust  in  some  respects.  We  are 
paying  teachers  a  uniform  price  per  month,  in  each  school, 
whether  they  are  experienced  or  otherwise,  in  the  work.  One 
who  ha3  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  ought 
to  receive  more  wages  than  one  who  has  never  taught.  No 
practical  business  man  would  pay  an  apprentice  the  same 
wages  that  he  would  a  journeyman.  Certainly,  an  efficient 
teacher  is  worth  more  than  one  who  is  not.  When  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  paid  according  to  their  deserts  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  best  work  possible. 

High  School.  The  committee  were  indeed  fortunate  in 
securing  a  teacher  for  this  school,  who  proved  himself  so 
faithful  and  efficient.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  excelled  almost 
all  the  teachers  we  have  had  for  years  ;  and  yet  he  won  the 
universal  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  We  were  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased,  at  the  closing  examination,  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  classes  in  Arith^metic  and  Algebra.  Seldom 
have  they  acquitted  themselves  with  greater  promptitude  and 
accuracy.  And  in  all  the  branches  the  pupils  did  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  teacher.  We  are  confident  that  most  of 
the  visitors  present  were  satisfied  that  the  teacher  had  done  a 
good  work,  and  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community. 
Could  he  be  induced  to  return  another  year  it  would  be  with 
the  united  voice  of  the  committee.  But  having  only  two 
terms  a  year  we  cannot  expect  to  keep  a  successful  teacher 
more  than  six  months.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to 
change  teachers  so  often.  And  yet  we  duly  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  the  town  in  maintaining  a  school  of  this  grade 
which  the  law  does  not  require  them  to  do. 

The  Golden  Opportunity.  Some  of  our  larger  scholars 
do  not  seem  to  fully  realize  the  great  advantages  our  schools 
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afford  for  preparing  them  for  the  manifold  duties  of  life.  And 
as  most  of  them  will  read  this  report,  we  wish  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  matter.  They  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  means  of  improvement  afforded  by  our  schools.  They 
ought  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their,  time.  They 
should  not  idle  away  its  precious  hours.  They  should  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  their  studies  and  thus  store  their 
mind  with  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  take  an 
honorable  position  in  society.  They  should  remember  that 
an  opportunity  once  lost  is  generally  lost  forever.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  our  schools  is  of  incalculable  value.  But 
some  of  our  youth  seem  to  value  ease,  luxury,  dress,  and  sel¬ 
fish  indulgence,  more  than  learning,  and  thus  they  neglect  the 
means  of  blessing  themselves.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge.  It  comes  only  through  hard  work,  or  earnest  ap¬ 
plication.  Neither  is  their  any  royal  road  to  distinction — to 
honor  or  fame.  Most  of  those  whom  the  world  has  honored 
have  climbed  up  to  their  elevated  positions  by  a  faithful  use  of 
the  educational  advantage  offered  them  in  the  schools  of  our 
country.  By  taking  fast  hold  of  instruction  they  have  become 
a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  others.  The  great  secret  of 
success,  in  life,  is  fidelity  to  all  the  means  of  improvement 
that  offer  themselves.  Shakespeare  once  said,  with  [great 
force  and  aptness, 

4  4  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 

Our  schools  are  the  flood  tide,  which  if  rightly  used  will 

r 

carry  almost  any  one  to  the  haven  of  an  honorable  and  useful 
life.  Let  all  our  youth  then  do  their  utmost  to  improve  their 
school  going  days,  and  they  will  never  regret  having  done  so. 

Roll  of  Honor.  We  are  sorry  to  state  that  there  has 
been  great  decrease  in  the  roll  of  honor  for  the  past  year. 
Only  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  have  a  perfect  record  for  one 
or  more  terms.  This  is  sixty-three  less  than  last  year,  and  the 
smallest  number  we  have  had  since  1872,  when  there  was  ex- 


actly  the  same  number.  This  is  a  great  reduction  from  four 
years  ago,  when  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  who 
had  a  perfect  record.  The  number  who  have  not  been  absent 
or  tardy  during  the  entire  year,  is  only  twenty  ;  two  less 
than  last  year,  but  not  half  as  many  as  we  reported  four  years 
ago.  Five  have  had  a  perfect  record  for  two  years  ;  and  two 
for  three  years.  J.  Grace  Taft,  was  tardy  once,  or  she  would 
have  had  a  perfect  attendance  for  four  years. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  deserve  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  this  connection  : — 

High  School.  One  Term. — Melissa  B.  George,  Myra  F. 
Taft,*  Herbert  J.  George,  Peter  0.  Gasbill,*  Henry  W.  Gas- 
kill,  Milo  A.  Gaskill,  Everett  E.  Southwick.* 

The  Year . — Albion  A.  Gaskill,  Harry  C.  Gaskill,  Nathan  R. 
George. 

Two  Years. — Emma  E.  Aldrich,  Mary  L.  Aldrich,  Bertha 
Gaskill. 

No.  1.  One  Term. — Mary  Bennett,  Charlotte  T.  Daven¬ 
port,  Grace  Darling,  Julia  Grady,  Mary  E.  Grady,  Sylvia  A. 
Holbrook,  Jane  L.  Nutter,  S.  Ella  Plympton,  Alice  T.  Quigley, 
Anna  B.  Scriven,  Josephine  Scisco,  Florence  H.  Taft,  S.  Min¬ 
nie  Wilson,  Martin  Grady,  James  Quigley. 

Two  Terms. — Adaline  A.  Davenport,  Stella  E.  Davenport, 
Evie  J.  Nutter,  Jane  Quigley,  J.  Grace  Taft. 

The  Year. — Newton  J.  Nutter. 

Primary  School.  One  Term. — Bertha  B.  O’Sullivan,  Mary 
F.  Staples,  Arthur  S.  Kinsley,  John  P.  Moore,  John  F.  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  Ernest  L.  Tucker,  Paul  Williams. 

Two  Terms. — Minnie  D.  Gaskill,  Mary  A.  Moore,  Alice  J. 
O’Sullivan. 

The  Year. — Emily  S.  Moore. 

Grammar  School.  One  Term. — Lena  E.  Butler,  Caroline 
A.  R.  Ford,  Elcy  M.  Hill,  Miranda  E.  Hill,  Minnie  F.  Kimball, 
Flora  R.  Staples,  Florence  H.  Towne,  Rupert  F.  Bates,  Wil- 

*Perfect  also  one  term  in  lower  grade. 
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liam  L.  Beals,  Charles  C.  P.  Hastings,  Willard  G.  Jones,  John 
M.  Towne. 

Two  Terms. — Louisa  A.  Staples,  Frederick  H.  Brown,  Moses 
U.  Gaskill. 

The  Year. — Percy  T.  Kinsley. 

No.  3.  One  Term. — Etta  M.  Parkhurst. 

Two  Terms. — Irving  E.  Pearson,  Eddie  F.  Tuttle. 

No.  4.  One  Term. — Mary  A.  Bates,  Marion  E.  Howe,  An¬ 
na  M.  Staples,  Clifton  E.  Bates,  Matthew  J.  Carbary,  William 
G.  Dewing. 

Two  Terms. — Elizabeth  L.  Wood,  Russell  E.  Bates,  J.  Stew¬ 
art  Cox,  William  M.  Wood. 

The  Year. — Catherine  M.  Wood. 

Three  Years. — Minnie  F.  Bicknell. 

Noi  5.  One  Term. — Anna  B.  Aldrich,  Waldo  M.  Thayer, 
Samuel  W.  Wood. 

Two  Terms. — Charlotte  T.  Cornwell,  A.  Josephine  Gaskill, 
Nancy  C.  Wood,  Lewis  L.  Wood. 

The  Year. — Ruth  B.  Cornwell. 

Two  Years. — Amy  B.  Cornwell. 

No.  6.  One  Term. — Lucy  E.  Cunningham,  Mary  F.  Richard¬ 
son,  Dora  N.  Taft,  Cora  Taft,  Henry  P.  Crawford,  Frederick 
C.  Taft. 

Two  Terms. — Fanny  E.  Thayer,  James  H.  Morris,  Royal  J. 
Williams. 

The  Year. — Fanny  B.  Ross,  Frederick  A.  Albee,  Franklin 
Freeman,  John  T.  Morris,  Harry  E.  Richardson. 

Two  Years. — Bertha  F.  Albee. 

Three  Years. — Silas  Taft. 

Tardinesses.  A  lamentable  fact  connected  with  the  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  decrease  of  the  roll  of  honor,  is  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  tardinesses.  While  no  scholar  was 
tardy  as  many  times,  in  a  single  term,  as  three  were  last  year, 
yet  the  aggregate  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  larger,  or 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  for  the  year.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  tardinesses,  fora  single  term,  was  in  the  winter  school 
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at  the  north  end,  amounting  to  Jifty-seven.  In  the  spring 
term  at  Albeeville  there  were  none.  The  largest  number  for 
the  year  was  in  the  high  school,  amounting  to  eighty-one. 
The  smallest  number  for  the  year  was  in  the  grammar  school, 
being  only  eight.  In  the  statistical  table,  appended  to  this  re¬ 
port,  will  be  found  the  number  of  tardinesses  for  each  school, 
each  term.  .  ' 

Attendance.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  all  the 

schools  was  227.  This  is  sixteen  less  than  last  vear.  The 

•/ 

whole  number  between  8  and  14,  was  125;  eleven  less  than 
last  year.  The  whole  number  over  15  years  of  age  was  34  ; 
eight  less  than  last  year.  The  whole  number  under  5  years 
of  age  was  6  ;  one  more  than  last  year.  The  average  number 
in  all  the  schools,  was  204.  The  average  attendance  in  all  the 
schools,  was  191,  which  is  six  less  than  last  year.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  was  .9333,  which  is 
a  small  fraction  less  than  last  year.  The  largest  yearly  per¬ 
centage  was  in  the  grammar  school,  amounting  to  .9702.  This 
is  larger  than  any  last  year.  The  smallest  yearly  percentage 
was  in  the  south  school  being  only  .8286.  and  less  than  any 
last  year,  The  highest  percentage,  for  a  single  term,  was  in 
the  spring  at  the  grammar  school,  reaching  .9777.  This  is 
less  than  the  highest  last  year.  The  lowest  percentage  for 
a  single  term  was  in  the  winter  of  the  south  school,  being 
only  .7795,  which  is  less  than  any  last  year.  The  whole 
number  of  children  in  town  on  the  first  of  May,  1881,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  was  199.  The  whole  number 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  May  first,  1881,  was  125. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  the  ratio  of  attendance  upon  our  schools 
for  the  year  1880-81,  was  a  little  more  than  100  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  average  attendance  upon  our  school  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years. 
In  this  respect  we  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
county,  and  fell  below  only  five-  in  the  state.  We  have  not 
done  as  well  the  past  year. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  roll  of  honor  is  smaller  than 
for  several  years,  and  very  much  smaller  than  four  years  ago; 
and  that  the  tardinesses  have  largely  increased  the  past  two 
years,  we  wish  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  this  matter,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  a  more  regular  attendance.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  can  in  a  great  measure  remedy  this  evil.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  report  for  the  present 
year  says,  “One  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  school  is  a  punctual 
and  constant  attendance  of  all  the  pupils  upon  all  the  school  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  term.  *  *  Neither  absence  nor  tardiness  can  be 
endured  by  a  school  that  attempts  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  children  should  not  only  be  enrolled  on  the  school  reg¬ 
isters,  but  they  should  be  constant  in  their  attendance.  Pa¬ 
rents  do  not  always  know  the  mistake  they  are  making,  when 
they,  without  sufficient  reason,  either  allow  or  require  their 
children  to  be  absent,  for  a  time,  from  their  classes.  In  this 
way  they  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  inflict  a  great 
injury  on  the  schools  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  and  they  do 
an  irreparable  wrong  to  their  children.”  Never  were  truer 
words  uttered. 

Just  here  we  wish  to  state  what  has  been  done,  for  the  past 
two  years,  by  one  parent,  at  least,  in  this  town,  to  secure  the 
punctual  attendance  of  his  two  daughters  upon  the  high  school. 
He  lives  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  yet  so  great  is 
his  interest  in  the  education  of  his  children  that  he  has  carried 
them  to  and  from  the  school  in  all  bad  weather  and  bad  walk¬ 
ing,  so  that  their  record  has  been  perfect.  He  has  felt  that 
he  could  not  spend  his  time  to  greater  advantage  than  in  so 
doing — that  a  good  education  is  of  more  value  than  any 
amount  of  wealth  thrown  into  the  lap  of  ignorance.  We 
wish  more  parents  would  show  a  like  interest,  and  thus  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  our  schools,  and  help  swell  the  roll  of 
honor,  and  decrease  the  amount  of  tardinesses.  Then  we 
shall  have  far  better  results  for  the  money  expended  than  we 
now  have. 
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Change  of  Books.  In  our  last  report  we  intimated  that 
some  further  change  of  books  might  be  desired.  During  the 
year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  Arithmetics  and  Spellers; 
White’s  Complete  Arithmetic,  has  been  substituted  for  Green- 
leaf’s,  White’s  Primary  for  Emerson’s  which  cannot  now  be 
obtained  in  New  England  ;  Harvey’s  Spellers  have  also  ta¬ 
ken  the  place  of  the  old  ones  which  are  out  of  print.  So 
far  as  we  have  heard  any  expression  the  new  books  appear  to 
be  very  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
more  changes  will  be  made  or  are  desirable  at  present,  unless 
in  a  way  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  connection  with  some  re¬ 
marks  on  reading. 

We  here  append  a  list  of  the  books  now  in  use,  so  that  no 
mistakes  may  be  fallen  into  when  purchases  are  made.  The 
Franklin  Series  of  Readers,  Harvey’s  Spellers,  Harvey’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  White’s  Complete  Arithmetic,  White’s  Primary  Arith¬ 
metic,  Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  Eclectic  Series  of 
Geography,  Williams’  and  Packard’s  Duplex  Writing  Books, 
and  Bartholomew’s  Drawing.  In  addition  to  these  the  high 
school  uses,  Steele’s  Philosophy,  Cutter’s  Physiology,  Quack- 
enbos’  History  of  United  States,  Greenleaf’s  Algebra,  Olney’s 
Geometry,  Mayhew’s  Book-Keeping,  Martin’s  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment,  Hart’s  Rhetoric,  and  Harkness’  Series  of  Latin  Books. 

Reading.  Once  more  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  scholars  are  reading  in  books  of  too  high  a 
grade  for  their  advantage.  We  allude  to  this  matter  again, 
because  we  regard  it  as  a  serious  evil,  and  in  some  of  our 
schools  is  likely  to  very  materially  retard  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  For  if  the  book  is  beyond  their  comprehension  they 
cannot  be  much  improved  by  using  it.  They  may  blunder 
through  the  lesson  miscalling  many  words,  and  comprehending 
the  meaning  of  so  few  that  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
have  attempted  to  read.  This  is  all  wrong.  But  parents,  and 
some  teachers,  seem  to  be  anxious  that  the  scholars  should 
take  a  higher  grade  of  book,  before  they  are  prepared  for  it. 


It  is  all  well  meant,  but  it  nevertheless  does  harm.  In  some 
schools,  we  have  found  the  children  reading  in  the  Fifth  book, 
where  they  must  continue  to  read,  if  they  continue  to  go  to 
school,  as  they  should,  for  three  or  four  years.  In  that  time, 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  become  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
book,  and  hence  loose  all  interest  in  the  reading  exercise.  In 
fact  this  is  one  excuse  for  advancing  them  so  fast  from  the 
Primer  to  the  Fifth  Reader.  “  They  have  read  the  lower 
rank  of  books  until  tired  of  them.’7  Now  what  shall  be 
done  to  change  this  state  of  things  ?  We  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  heretofore  said.  We  ought  to  have  two  or 
three  books  of  the  same  grade,  which  can  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest,  because  new,  and  when  finished  passed  to  another 
school  who  have  been  reading  a  different  book,  and  thus  each 
book  would  go  through  the  circuit  of  all  our  schools  before 
one  higher  was  taken.  In  this  way  much  more  reading  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  capacity  of  the  child,  could  be  furnished,  and  we 
are  confident  a  greater  advance  would  be  made.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  not  deem  it  wise  to  purchase  two  or  three  sets 
of  books  and  have  them  used  as  we  have  indicated,  we  would 
recommend  that  they  allow  each  class  in  the  several  schools 
to  purchase  for  their  own  use  a  different  book  of  the  same 
grade,  as  that  now  used,  in  the  school.  We  see  no  serious 
objection  to  this  course.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what 
series  of  books  the  child  reads  as  it  does  that  he  reads  those 
that  come  within  the  scope  of  his  understanding.  This  last 
plan  we  have  suggested  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  towns 
in  this  county,  and  with  so  good  results  that  we  think  the  plan 
should  be  generally  adopted.  The  expense  would  be  trifling 
compared  with  the  advantage  that  would  be  gained.  The 
way  to  learn  to  read,  is  to  read,  not  the  same  lesson  over  and 
over  again  until  it  can  be  repeated  without  the  book,  but  to 
read  different  lessons  and  different  books,  that  are  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  child.  Books  that  interest,  because  they 
are  understood,  are  the  best  helps  to  good  reading. 


The  Library.  As  an  educational  institution  and  as  an  aid 
to  good  reading,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  alluding  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  during  the  year,  of  The  Taft  Public  Library. 
We  think  it  will  prove  a  most  benificent  means  of  instruction 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  especially  to  the  young. 

It  will  supplement  the  helpful  influence  of  the  high  school, 
and  enhance  the  blessings  now  conferred  upon  the  young 
through  that  instrumentality.  It  will  furnish  the  material  for 
instructing  the  youth  at  home,  and  thus  keep  them  away  from 
resorts  of  a  questionable  character.  The  knowledge  gained 
from  the  perusal  of  good  books  will  be  a  perpetual  safeguard 
from  the  evils  to  which  many  of  the  rising  generation  are  ex¬ 
posed.  In  such  a  country  as  ours  where  every  man  and 
woman  ought  to  be  a  voter,  and  may  become  an  officer,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  intelligence  should  be  as  wide¬ 
ly  diffused  as  possible  through  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  safety  of  the  nation  demands  this,  for  it  needs  the 
aid  of  the  best  men  and  women  to  direct  its  affairs  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  general  welfare.  Every  year  as  the  borders  of  our 
country  are  enlarged,  and  new  states  are  multiplied,  new  ques¬ 
tions  and  new  issues  are  constantly  arising.  To  understand 
fully  these  questions  and  issues,  we  must  be  constant  readers 
of  all  the  discusions  going  on  relative  to  our  governmen-  ^ 
tal  affairs.  Few  ^persons  are  able  to  purchase  for  themselves 
the  books  needed  to  help  them  understand  the  duties  that  de¬ 
volve  upon  them  as  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  pub¬ 
lic  library,  if  what  it  should  be,  while  it  furnishes  a  variety  of 
reading  to  suit  the  different  tastes  in  the  community,  will  also 
furnish  books  calculated  to  make  good  citizens  and  genuine 
philanthropists.  Some  persons  plant  sweet  scented  flowers 
around  their  dwellings,  or  keep  them  within,  so  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven. 

In  like  manner  the  fragrance  emanating  from  good,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  moral  books,  is  diffused  through  the  whole  house¬ 
hold,  and  awakens  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
in  every  heart.  A  good  library  furnishes  us  with  a  perpetual 
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feast.  It  gives  us  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  whole 
world.  It  acquaints  us  with  all  the  manifold  laws  of  nature. 
In  it  we  find  recorded  all  the  improvements  in  the  arts,  and 
every  advance  made  in  the  domain  of  science.  And  thus  it 
instructs  us  in  all  knowledge.  It  greatly  assists  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  education  from  the  close  of  school  going  days 
to  the  very  end  of  life.  Many  persons  who  have  had  very 
limited  school  opportunities  while  young,  by  the  constant 
reading  of  instructive  books,  have  in  after  life  become  emi¬ 
nent  members  of  society,  and  have  wielded  a  great  influence 
for  good  in  the  community,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unknown  to  fame.  As  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Wil¬ 
son,  who  had  almost  no  school  advantages  when  a  boy.  But 
by  a  constant  reading  of  historical,  biographical,  philosophical 
and  scientific  books,  he  become  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
useful  men  the  country  has  produced.  Never  was  there  a 
better  illustration  of  the  great  truth  that  “  reading  maketh  a 
full  man.” 

A  late  writer  has  said  that  “  the  moment  the  public  school 
is  supplemented  by  a  public  library  its  capacity  is  increased  a 
hundred  fold.”  Certainly  as  an  educational  force  the  library 
will  become  of  the  most  commanding  importance,  though  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  full  extent  of  its  blessed 
influence  upon  this  and  coming  generations.  Horace  Mann 
once  said,  “  good  books  are  to  the  young  mind  what  the  warm¬ 
ing  sun  and  the  refreshing  rain  of  spring  are  to  the  seeds 
which  have  been  dormant  in  the  frosts  of  winter.”  The  read¬ 
ing  of  books  out  of  school  will  immensely  increase  the  faculty 
of  reading  in  school,  and  stimulate  the  child  “to  seek  for 
and  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom.”  In  the  language  of  in¬ 
spiration,  “Blessed  is  he  that  readeth.” 

Improvements.  Agreeably  to  the  vote  of  the  town  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  March,  1881,  a  half  acre  of  land  has  been 
purchased  arouud  the  school  building  in  the  centre  village  for 
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the  purpose  of  a  yard  and  play-ground  for  the  children.  This 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  and  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction 
to  record  its  consummation.  The  grounds  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  fenced,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things  has 
been  greatly  improved.  We  had  sincerely  hoped  with  this  en¬ 
largement  of  the  school  grounds  the  long  needed  outbuild¬ 
ings  would  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  high 
school.  In  this  we  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  In  former 
reports  we  have  called  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  matter.  The  need  is  as  important  now  as 
ever.  We,  in  fact,  understood  that  the  committee  fully  de¬ 
cided  that  additional  outbuildings  should  be  provided,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  work.  But  the 
vote  as  recorded  does  not  accord  with  our  impressions  rela¬ 
tive  to  it,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  No  improvements  that 
have  been  made,  in  and  around  the  school  buildings  for  years, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  so  imperatively  demanded  as  this. 
In  fact,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  town  a  reconstruction  of  the 
outbuildings  should  be  made.  At  four  of  our  school-houses 
there  is  but  one  outbuilding  for  both  sexes,  and  most  of  them 
are  not  properly  screened  from  the  public  eye.  How  the 
great  duty  of  chastity  can  be  enforced  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  If  the  parents 
were  fully  aware  of  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  things,  we  are  sure  that  a  change  would  be 
speedily  made.  This  town  is  doubtless  no  worse  than  many 
others  in  this  respect.  Two  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  have  visited  various  parts  of  the  state  have 
alluded  to  the  want  of  proper  outbuildings,  and  they  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  view  we  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Hubbard  says, — “  Some  of  these  buildings  are  filthy  to  the 
last  degree.  No  lady,  or  gentleman  for  that  matter,  would  be 
willing  to  look  into  them.  Some  of  them  are  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school-room  as  to  be  offensive  ;  some  are  not 
large  enough  for  the  number  of  the  pupils  ;  often  they  are 

not  sufficiently  screened  from  public  gaze,  nor  are  the  apart- 
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ments  for  tho  boys  and  girls  sufficiently  separated.”  He 
says,  and  we  adopt  his  words  as  our  own,  u  If  1  owe  an  apology 
to  any  for  speaking  upon  this  subject ,  it  will  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things .”  We  trust  this  needed  reform  will  not  long 
be  delayed. 

The  school  house  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  has  been 
painted  outside,  the  old  fashioned  desks  and  seats  have  been 
removed,  and  modern  ones  put  in  their  place,  much  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  we  presume  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are 
especially  interested  in  that  school.  All  our  school  houses 
have  thus,  in  a  few  years,  been  refurnished  inside  except  that 
at  the  south  part  of  the  town.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  that  also  will  undergo  a  renovation,  and  be  put 
on  an  equality  with  the  others. 

A  new  wood  house  has  been  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
north  end  school,  in  place  of  the  one  burned  a  few  months 
previous.  The  cost  of  these  several  improvements  has  been 
about  $480.00.  N  .  .  -  V,  / 

Reports  of  School  Committee,  &c.  We  wish  once  more  to 
remind  the  citizens  of  the  importance  of  collecting  and  pre¬ 
serving,  in  a  permanent  form,  all  the  printed  reports  of  the 
school  committee  and  superintendent,  for  the  past  years.  If 
not  done  soon  it  may  be  too  late  to  secure  all  of  them.  They 
will  be  of  immense  value  and  interest  to  coming  generations, 
by  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  instructors.  Further¬ 
more  they  furnish  a  very  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
town.  The  law  contemplates,  and  in  fact  provides,  that  a 'copy 
of  these  several  reports  shall  each  year  be  deposited  in  the 
town  Clerk’s  office  for  preservation.  But  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  complete  file  of  them  any  where,  yet  we  are 
confident  a  full  set  may  be  secured  by  a  little  exertion,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  citizens.  Probably  a  copy  of  each  re¬ 
port  that  has  been  printed  may  be  found  by  making  a  thorough 
search  in  many  of  the  houses  laid  away  among  old  papers  and 
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forgotten.  Now  if  a  copy  of  each  could  be  collected  and 
bound  together,  and  placed  in  The  Taft  Public  Library,  it 
would  proye  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  even  to  many  of 
the  present  inhabitants.  Hereafter  a  copy  should  be  carefully 
preserved  each  year  until  enough  are  issued  to  make  another 
volume,  and  so  onward  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
first  printed  report  was  for  the  year  1845-6.  It  was  done  by 
a  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  next  year  after  the  separation  of 
JBlackstone  from  the  old  town.  Whether  the  reports  were  an¬ 
nually  printed  from  1846,  to  1859,  when  all  the  towns  were 
required  to  print  them  we  do  not  know.  Several  that  were 
printed  between  those  intervening  years  we  have  found.  In 
order  to  make  a  complete  file,  reports  for  the  years  1848, 
49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  58,  are  wanted.  If  any  per¬ 
son  can  find  in  his  house,  any  or  all  of  these  missing  reports, 
and  will  send  them  to  the  writer,  he  will  see  that  they  are 
placed  where  “they  will  do  the  most  good.”  We  hope  all  will 
make  a  special  search  for  those  that  are  wanted. 

During  the  past  year  a  copy  of  all  the  bound  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Education  have  been  collected  and  put  into  the 
library,  except  the  41st,  which  came  to  town  in  1878,  when 
the  present  superintendent  was  not  in  office.  Two  copies 
must  have  been  forwarded  to  the  town,  but  after  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  school  committee,  for  that  year,  we  have  not 
found  either  copy.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  but  we  hope  a  copy 
may  yet  be  found  so  as  to  make  our  set  complete.  For  these 
reports  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  give  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  all 
friends  of  education,  in  each  town,  should  know.  They  are 
made  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  for  and  present  to 
the  public  the  best  methods  of  education  that  have  been  de¬ 
vised. 

Changes  in  the  Committee,  &c.  Soon  after  our  report  of 
last  year  was  written,  Mr.  Ezekiel  P.  Gaskill,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  for  twelve  years,  and,  most 
of  the  time,  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board,  resigned  his 
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place  which  was  filled,  by  the  remaining  committee  and  the 
selectmen,  by  the  choice  of  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Bills.  Mr.  Gaskill’s 
retirement  from  the  position  he  had  so  honorably  filled  was 
greatly  regretted,  for  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  schools,  and  was  a  very  active  and  efficient  officer. 
The  longer  we  were  associated  with  him  the  more  we  learned 
to  appreciate  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man  and  an  officer. 
He  was  thoroughly  reliable,  never  said  one  thing  to-day  and 
did  another  to-morrow.  He  willingly  performed  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  and  was  prompt  to  attend  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board.  He  has  since  passed  from  the  mortal  to 
the  immortal  sphere  ;  and  his  departure  will  be  an  almost  irre¬ 
parable  loss  to  the  town  which  he  had  most  faithfully  served 
in  other  capacities.  Few  of  our  citizens  could  have  been  called 
away  who  would  have  been  more  generally  lamented  than  he. 
Of  him,  it  could  truly  be  said,  “Well  done  good  g,nd  faithful 
servant.” 

At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Bates, 
after  serving  as  one  of  the  committee  for  a  single  year,  re¬ 
signed  her  connection  with  the  board,  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  by  the  election  of 
Frederick  Bates,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  at  the  recent  election  of 
town  officers,  no  woman  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  in  place  of  one  of  those  who  were  members  last 
year.  In  different  parts  of  the  state  there  are  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  women  serving  as  school  committee.  And  the  uniform 
testimony  is  that  they  are  very  efficient  officers.  As  no  family 
circle  is  complete  without  woman,  so  none  of  our  educational 
institutions  are  what  they  should  be  without  woman  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  board,  especially  where  both  sexes  meet 
for  instruction.  The  state  has  therefore  wisely  put  a  woman 
upon  the  Board  of  Education.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  teachers  in  the  town  and  state  are  females,  and  it  seems 
but  proper  that  a  respectable  minority  of  the  committee 
should  be  females,  to  whom  teachers  of  their  sex  could  freely 
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'go  and  seek  advice  upon  matters  they  would  not  care  to  con¬ 
sult  the  male  members.  We  hope  hereafter,  so  long  as  there 
are  six  members  of  the  board,  two  at  least  of  them  shall  be 
women. 

The  Importance  of  Education.  Every  year  that  we  live 
we  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
good  and  generous  education,  for  all  classes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  embracing  as  it  does  the  physical,  intellectal  and  moral  //( 
well  being  of  the  child;  and  we  wish  we  could  Enable  all  our 
citizens  to  regard  it  as  of  paramount  importance.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
did  so  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education, — “If  ever  there  was  a  cause,  if  ever  there  can  be 
a  cause,  worthy  to  be  upheld  by  all  of  toil  or  sacrifice  that 
the  human  heart  can  endure,  it  is  the  cause  of  education. 

It  has  intrinsic  and  indestructible  merits.  It  holds  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  in  its  embrace,  as  the  protecting  arms  of  a 
mother  holds  her  infant  to  her  bosom.  The  very  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  which  obstruct  its  path,  are  the  strongest 
arguments  for  its  promotion,  for  it  furnishes  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  means  for  their  removal.  It  is  worthy  therefore,  to 
be  urged  forward  over  the  dead  obstacles  of  listlessness  and 
apathy,  and  against  the  living  hostility  of  those  sordid  men 
who  oppose  its  advancement  for  no  higher  reason  than  that 
of  the  silver-smiths  who  trafficked  in  the  shrines  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  and  who  would  have  quenched  the  holy  light 
of  Christianity  for  all  mankind  rather  than  forego  their  profits 
upon  idol  worship.” 

The  great  object  and  purpose  of  education,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  mind  of  the  young  ; 
to  throw  around  them  such  safeguards  as  will  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  them  from  depraved  associates  and  vicious  habits  ;  to 
prepare  them  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizens  and  parents; 
to  awaken  in  them  a  love  of  what  is  good  and  true;  to  help  them 
to  explore  the  vast  field  of  natural  history  which  is  full  of  the 
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interesting  handiwork  of  the  great  Creator,  and  thus  lead  them 
to  the  contemplation  and  practice  of  the  all  important  duties 
they  owe  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  As  a  general  thing  the 
more  education  a  person  has  the  more  he  wants.  Hence  the 
amount  that  our  fathers  deemed  sufficient  is  not  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  to-day.  The  world  is  progressing,  and  we 
need  to  keep  abreast  of  this  progress  in  educational  as  well  as 
in  other  matters.  Hence  we  should  seek  to  keep  pace  with 
the  neighboring  communities  and  give  to  the  youth  of  to-day 
the  heritage  of  a  good  intellectual  culture.  Less  than  this  we 
ought  not  to  do.  For  we  most  unequivocally  believe  that 
every  human  being  who  comes  within  our  borders  can  claim 
a  good  education  as  his  birthright.  And  if  this  is  one  of  his 
inalienable  rights,  then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  undeniable  fact 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  what  belongs  to  him  as  a 
child  of  the  commonwealth.  The  state  indeed  recognizes 
this  right,  and  calls  upon  all  the  towns  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
premises,  though  it  does  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  each 
town  shall  do.  But  it  expects  each  and  and  all  to  do  their 
part  according  to  their  several  ability.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
honest  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  education  to  be  provided  for  all  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  Some  claim  that  not  only  the  common  and  the  high 
school  should  be  free  to  all,  but  that  our  colleges  should  have 
open  doors  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  enter  there.  Much 
may  be  said  for  and  against  such  a  plan.  But  we  do  not  care 
to  discuss  the  matter  here.  Nevertheless,  in  such  a  government 
as  ours,  it  seems  to  be  clear  to  our  mind  that  the  least  amount 
of  education  furnished,  should  be  amply  sufficient  to  prepare 
every  citizen  to  discharge  faithfully  and  intelligently  all  the 
social  and  civil  duties  imposed  upon  him.  This  requires  that 
he  should  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health,  or  how  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  good  working  condition, — that  he  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
an  incorruptible  witness  and  a  conscientious  juror, — that  he 
shall  have  such  a  love  of  country  that  when  he  deposites  his 
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ballot  it  shall  be  for  honest,  capable  and  pure  minded  men, 
who  are  prepared  to  govern  others  because  they  can  govern 
themselves — in  fine  that  he  shall  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
right  and  condemn  the  wrong  without  fear  and  without  favor. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  answer  the  demands  of  the  present 
age.  It  is  for  each  one  to  decide  whether  we  are  now  pro¬ 
viding  such  an  education  for  the  children  and  youth  in  our 
public  schools.  If  not,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  F.  CLARK,  Superintendent 

Samuel  H.  Taft, 

Melissa  U.  George, 

James  J.  Nutter, 

Marie  L.  Bills, 

Lowell  C.  Cook, 

Frederick  Bates. 

Mendon,  March  29,  1882. 


School 

Committee. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1882-83. 


Lowell  C.  Cook, 
Melissa  U.  George, 

Samuel  H.  Taft, 
Frederick  Bates, 

John  C.  Wood, 
William  W.  Nelson, 


Term  expires  1883. 


Term  expires  1884. 


Term  expires  1885. 


SAMUEL  H.  TAFT,  Chairman. 


Mrs.  MELISSA  U.  GEORGE,  Secretary. 


GEORGE  F.  CLARK,  Superintendent. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE. 


School. 

Terms. 

TEACHERS. 

Length  of  School 

in  months. 

Whole  number  of 

Scholar’s. 

Av’ge  attendance. 

Per  centage  of 

attendance. 

No.  of  tardinesses. 

Roll  of  Honor. 

Wages  of  Teacher 

per  month. 

Amount  paid 

Teachers. 

Cost  of  fuel  &  care 

of  fires. 

Repairs  and  sup¬ 

plies. 

High. 

Fall. 

John  C.  Worcester, 

3 

41 

38.73 

.9692 

39 

10 

$55  00 

$165  00 

Win. 

<1  il 

3 

43 

40.9 

.9232 

42 

9 

55  — 

165  — 

$6  80* 

No.  1. 

Spr’g 

Flora  Freeman, 

H 

35 

31.08 

.9277 

7 

13 

24  — 

60  — 

Fall. 

4 1  44 

2  k 

35 

29.85 

.9264 

9 

7 

24  — 

54  — 

$32  00 

3  78 

. 

Win. 

Mary  E.  Johnson, 

34 

31.21 

.9457 

57 

8 

28  — 

77  — 

Primary. 

Spr’g 

Rosa  F.  George, 

» 

33 

29.39 

.9548 

54 

2 

24  — 

60  — 

FaU. 

44  44 

2* 

33 

30.35 

.9241 

10 

8 

24  — 

60  — 

38  95 

\ 

Win. 

44  44 

2* 

30 

25.54 

.922 

14 

6 

28  — 

70  — 

8  35 

Grammar. 

Spr’g 

Isabel  C.  Cook, 

2* 

23 

22.49 

.9777 

2 

9 

24  — 

60  — 

Fall. 

44  44 

2* 

18 

16.76 

.9566 

1 

5 

24  — 

60  — 

Win. 

“ 

2£ 

22 

20.5 

.9771 

5 

8 

28  — 

70  — 

No.  3. 

Spr’g 

Mary  A.  Esty, 

2* 

14 

10.8 

.8412 

8 

2 

20  — 

50  — 

Fall. 

Geneive  E.  Tyler, 

2* 

12 

9.38 

.8653 

11 

1 

20  — 

50  — 

Win. 

44  44 

n 

17 

12.02 

.7795 

19 

1 

20  — 

50  — 

11  00 

No.  4. 

Spr’g 

Ada  L.  Jennison, 

2* 

22 

20.83 

.9468 

4 

10 

24  — 

60  — 

Fall. 

44  44 

2* 

22 

19.1 

.9234 

3 

9 

24- 

60  — 

13  30 

Win. 

44  44 

2* 

20 

18.11 

.9541 

14 

3 

28  — 

70  — 

1  95 

No.  5. 

Spr’g 

Mary  E.  Dudley, 

21 

18 

16.55 

.9501 

6 

8 

20  — 

45  — 

FaU. 

44  '  44 

2| 

18 

15.23 

.9011 

11 

6 

20  — 

55  — 

13  00 

Win. 

Cora  E.  Gaskin, 

2* 

14 

10.72 

.9038 

38 

3 

20  — 

50  — 

90  42 

No.  6. 

Spr’g 

Sarah  A.  South  wick, 

21 

35 

31.95 

.9534 

16 

24  — 

54  — 

Fall. 

44  44 

n 

33 

27.03 

.9049 

10 

10 

24  — 

66  — 

15  00 

Win. 

W.  Frank  Hayward, 

1 

27 

23.10 

.8658 

25 

9 

28  — 

70  — 

2  93 

*Supplies  to  several  schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


RESOURCES. 

Amount  unexpended  April  30,  1881,  $146  68 

Town  appropriation  for  1881,  1300  00 

Income  from  Dog  Tax,  107  95 

Received  from  School  Fund,  219  93 

Received  from  Town  of  Upton,  25  00 


$1799  46 

EXPENDED. 

Teachers’  Wages,  $1581  00 

Fuel  and  care  of  Fires,  123  25 

Balance  in  Treasury,  95  21 


$1799  46 
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